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ABSTRACT 

A report from the 1988 Aspen Institute Conference 
reports that Hispanic youth are more likely to work at full-time jobs 
and are slightly more likely to work year-round than either Blacks or 
Nhites/ regardless of gender or age. But although jobs are available 
and Hispanics want to work/ fundamental changes in the nature of the 
economy/ low wage scales for unskilled labor/ and low educational 
achievement are keeping the American dream out of Hispanic reach. 
Public/private strategies that address the specific problems of the 
following age groups are examined: (1) 0 to 6; (2) 7 to 13; (3) 14 to 
18; and (4) 19 to 24. In order to break the cycle of poverty the 
following recommendations should be implemented: (1) build on 
Hispanic strength in local neighborhoods; (2) support Hispanic 
institutions dedicated to the overall development of Hispanic 
communities; (3) develop flexible strategies to prepare young 
Hispanic men and women for the new work place; (4) provide the 
crucial support young Hispanics need to enter or reenter education 
and training programs or to work; (5) promote fundamental 
restructuring of schooling and the use of schools to make them more 
responsive to the year-round learning and caring that poor youth and 
their families require; and (6) encourage mainstream and Hispanic 
media to play an active role in disseminating information and 
reinforcing the goals described in this report. Tables and figures 
illustrate the data. A list of references is included. Conference 
participants are listed. (BJV) 
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Partners in Education 

—PIE— 



The participants andsponsors of themnth Annual Aspen 
HispanicBusiness Seminar call upon the next President of 
the United States to spearhead a national initiative- 
Partners in Education— to mohilize the will and resources 
of Business, Labor, and Government. Together, these 
partners must close the education and employment gaps 
that condemn alarming numbers of non-college bound 
youth— Hispanics, Blacks and others— to bleak futures 
outside the economic mainstream and, as a consequence, 
endanger the future security of the nation. 

Leadership atall levels inall sectors must act to implement 
strategies— and in some instances undertake sweeping 
reorganizations and changes— that will support the fam- 
ily and prepare the nation's children, starting with the 
youngest, to participate in the new workplace. 

The gravity of the education gap must not be underesti- 
mated. Conference participants agreed that without im- 
proved educational opportunities, all other actions 
would, in the end, be of no avail. At stake is the availabil- 
ity of a prepared labor force, the nation's competitive 
position in international trade, the health of domestic 
consumer markets, the stability of neighborhoods, the 
quality of life in our cities: in essence, the very nature of 
our democratic society. 

Protecting the United States demands nothing less than a 
long-range, nation-wide commitment. All our children 
must be included in all our tomorrows. 



How Would PIE Work? 



Partners in Education can marshal a sustained nation- 
wide effort to overcome the lack of quality preschool care 
and parent assistance, the lack of effective education, and 
the lack of opportunities to work that are placing mount- 
ing numbers of U.S. children and youth at-risk and deny- 
ing the nation their economic participation. 

• PIE, modeled along the lines of the National Alli- 
ance of Business, would be led by a Presidentially- 
appointed corporate leader and a 15-member Na- 
tional Council drawn from Government, Labor, 
Business, Education, an:' the Community. 

• PIE'S national staff, housed in the Department of 
Education, would include representatives detailed 
from the Departments of Labor, Health and Hu- 
man Services, and other relevant agencies. 

• The PIE National Council would designate PIE 
state councils of parallel composition and struc- 
ture. In turn, PIE state councils might designate PIE 
councils for the larger metropolitan areas. 

• PIE would not supplant collaborative efforts al- 
ready in place; it would build on them. 

• The national, state, and local PIE councils would 
assess needs, set goals, and develop public/private 
partnersh\ j to meet those goals. 

• PIE would rely heavily on a volunteer system 
motivated by recognition and competition. The 
enterprise would operate as one on-going corpo- 
rate sales campaign, marshaling the will and the 
resources necessary to undertake hmdamental 
restructuring of the ways in which human serv- 
ices, opporttmities for education, and job experi- 
ence are delivered, in order to assure that, in the 
long run, all U.S. citizens contribute to and share 
in the rewards of the 21st century. 
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Because our society has always as- 
sumed that willing workers will be able to enter 
the workforce and prosper, policy makers have 
paid scant attention to the diminishing prospects 
of today's non-college-bound youth. In conse- 
quence, most young people in this nation remain 
unaware that an alarming proportion of their 
number face serious obstacles to achieving success 
in the adult world. Some of these obstacles relate 
to changes in the structure of the labor market 
and the state of the national and world economies. 
Others stem from educational unpreparedness 
and the continued exclusion of some populations 
from easy entry and full participation in the social 
and political lives of communities in which they 
live. 

The problem, however, is not exclusively racial 
or ethnic. Increasingly, non-college-bound White 
youth lack the opportunity to earn a living wage. 
And the situation will not self-correct; private 
and public sector leadership must take firm ac- 
tion, or prepare themselves to face the alienation 
that will emerge as growing numbers of young 
Americans realize that they are likely to be 
trapped — permanently — in the ranks of the 
working poor. 

If this nation ignores the far-reaching Conse- 
co ces of inadequate educational preparation, 
inadequate job training, insufficient support 
systems for today's two-income families, and 
widespread and permanent underemployment for 
the majority of its non-professional young people. 
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it will be ignoring its future workforce needs, the 
future of its consumer markets, the stability of its 
communities, and the welfare of its citizenry. The 
long-range price of inaction is beyond our ability 
to pay and survive. Action, on the other hand, 
requires that all sectors of society pay their share 
of the cost. 

For a variety of reasons which will be explored 
in this paper, poor Hispanics are particularly 
vulnerable. Too few Hispanic youngsters, handi- 
capped by poverty or inadequate adult support in 



The Power, the Potential, and the Impact 
of the 18.8 Million US. Hispanics 



Consumer Power 

• US. Hispanics represent a rapidly expanding $120-billion 
doniestic market of brand-loyal consumers. 

• The Hispanic population is expected to double within 30 years 
and triple within 60. 

Labor Force Potential 

• Hispanics are expected to represent nearly 29 percent of the 
labor force growth of 21 million jobs during the 1986-2000 
period. 

• Hispanic youth are more likely to work jfull time and slightly 
more likely to work year round than either Black or White 
youth. 

Social Security-Impact 

• In 1950 each retiree relied on 17 workers to pay for his or her 
social security benefits. By 1992 each retiree will be dependent 
on only three workers— and Hispanics will be a growing part of 
that supportive workforce. 

Voter Power 

• Three million Hispanic voters are concentrated in sbc states- 
California, Texas, New York, Florida, Illinois, and New Jer- 
sey—that together account for 173 of the 270 electoral votes 
needed to win a presidential election. 

• There has been a dramatic increase in registered Hispanic 
voters in recent years. As this young population reaches voting 
age, Hispanic strength as a political force will increase even 
more dramatically. 
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their earliest years, are ready to learn when they 
start school. Too few succeed in the classroom 
once they get there; 45 percent drop out before 
finishing high school. Too few of those who do 
graduate have sufficient skills to command more 
than dead-end jobs, and too few of the already 
tiny fraction who do enter college ever take their 
degrees. This pattern of being ill prepared at every 
level grows all the more disabling in an economy 
that offers fewer and fewer jobs with futures to 
workers who may be willing, but under-educated. 

Despite the fact that they desire to work and 
that Hispanic males do work more hours while at- 
tending school than any other group — and even 
though many do manage to find entry-level jobs 
— poor Hispanics are seriously and adversely 
affected by the following realities: 

• The mismatch between their skill levels and the 
skills required for most of the available jobs. 

• The mismatch between the need for basic skills 
education and training relevant to Hispanic 
youth, on the one hand, and the availability of 
such training. 

• The mismatch between their needs and the 
availability of support services, such as day care 
and transportation, that many Hispanics require 
if they are to take advantage of educational and 
employment opportunities. 

• The growing mismatch between the cost of 
living and the going wages paid to non-college- 
bound youth of all races and backgrounds — even 
when they have mastered basic skills. 

The picture outlined above will not respond to 
easy fixes. It will take the full weight of the wis- 
dom and experience of private and public sector 
leadership — educators, business people, and 
local, state, and federal policy makers — to de- 
velop the strategies and policies and to allocate 

Hi 
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the resources that can preserve this nation's val- 
ues, support the growth of the economy, protect 
our worldwide competitive position, and provide 
Hispanic and other youth who are non-college- 
bound with dignified and satisfying ways to live 
their lives. 

Public giving today to protect and insure 
tomorrow has never been a particularly appealing 
concept for Americans, except in time of war. The 
proponents of action therefore must be individuals 
of courage and resolve. In the short term their 
recommendations will garner them small favor, 
and, in the case of the elected, few votes. We are a 
young country of immigrants, a country that 
greiv with wild enthusiasm and pushed against a 
frontier that was expected to last forever. We are a 
people who, with certain deliberation, submerged 
our many pasts in a mythical melting pot. The 
future wus expected to take care of itself in this 
land of opportunity and individualism. The harsh 
lessons of the Great Depression were obscured by 
the great victory of World War II and further 
blanketed by the international power and expand- 
ing economy that followed in victory's wake. The 
Me Generation that so distressed us in the 1970s, 
together with its 1980 materialistic cousins, the 
Yuppies, were in many ways the natural out- 
growth of the Now Nation. The Now Nation must 
now stop short and examine the validity of old 
assumptions. 

Closing the Gap looks at the circumstances of 
non-college-bound youth and focuses specifically 
on Hispanics — one of the nation's largest, 
youngest, fastest growing, and most at-risk 
populations. Closing the Gap presents data on 
the potential and status of Hispanic youth, and 
explores a number of options and practical next- 
steps for the consideration of the public and pri- 

iv 
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vate sectors to ensure that Hispanics are inte- 
grated into the new workplace. 

The health and stability of a pluralistic society 
is based on the promise of inclusion, not exclu- 
sion. As this nation goes about the business of re- 
ordering its priorities and adjusting to shifting 
economic realities in both the domestic and inter- 
national arenas, it cannot be unmindful that 
maintaining large numbers of Americans as a 
permanent class of working poor represents a 
grave danger to national cohesion and confidence. 

The sponsors urge the nation's leadership to 
address the education, family, and employment 
needs that non-college-bound youth are strug- 
gling to meet before our children discover that the 
unique incentive that motivated past generations, 
that welded together a nation of immigrants and 
that kept our Union strong — upward mobility 
— does not apply to them. 

Lodwrick M. Cook 
Chairman, ARCO 
Trustee, Aspen Institute 

Solomon D. Triijillo 
Vice President and General Manager 

General Business 
US West 
Trustee, Aspen Institute 
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Overview of Recommendations 



The sponsors and participants in the 1988 Aspen Institute 
Conference on Hispanic Americans and the Business Commu- 
nity strongly call for the initiation, development, and replica- 
tion of RMc /Private Partnerships that can — 

Build on Hispanic family strength in 
local neighborhoods: 

• Life skill and child development training for parents 

• Parent/School partnerships 

• Resettlement assistance for immigrants 

• Grassroots neighborhood improvement efforts 

Support Hispanic instihiticns dedicated 



Hispanic communities: 

• Health, education, job training, and social services 

• Housing 

o Entrepreneurship 

• Affirmative action 

• Voter registration 

Develop flexible strategies to prepare 
young Hispanic men and women 
for the new work place: 

• Flexible work/study options 

• Flexible learning methodology 

• Flexible entry and exit to and from education and 
training 

• Flexible sites and hours for education and training 

• Flexible coordination and regulation to permit the 
combined use of available education and training 
dollars— regardless of their source — in furtherance of 
dropout prevention and second-chance training 
initiatives 

• Flexible arrangements with employers in the public 
and private sector and with unions in furtherance of 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship opportunities 
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Provide the crucial support yoimg Hispanics need 
to enter or reenter education and training 
programs or to work: 

• Stipends 

• Transportation 

• Childcare 

Promote fimdamental restructuring of schooling 
and the use of schools to make them more 
responsive to the year-round learning and 
caring that poor youth and their families require: 

• Year-round programming in school buildings to meet 
the education, recreation, and childcare needs of 
children and parents 

• Full-day programming in school buildings to serve the 
childcare needs of parents who work or are preparing 
for work 

• Evening programming for adults in language, literacy, 
and orientation for the newly arrived, as well as job 
skills and life skills 

• Restructuring of middle-school programs to make 
them truly transitional for the younger students, and 
appropriate to the very differenl social, educa- 
tional, and economic needs of the middle-school 
students who are over-age for grade 

Encourage mainstream and Hispanic media 
to play an active role in disseminating 
information and reinforcing the goals 
of the programs outlined above: 

• Recognition and visibility for local Hispanic efforts 

• Public service armouncements for local initiatives 

• Print and broadcast media stories and programs that 
support the education and training efforts that are 
being undertaken in the community 
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Hispanics: Willing, Eager Workers 

Young Hispanics want to work. Indeed, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, regardless of gender or age, 
Hispanic youths are more likely to work at full-time jobs 
and are slightly more likely to work year-round than either 
Blacks or Whites. In fact, the overall labor force participation 
of Hispanic youth is high. Sixty-sbc percent of Hispanic 
youth are active in the labor force, compared to 57 percent 
of Black and 71 percent of White youth. 

• Hispanics are the youngest population group in the 
nation, with a median age of 25 years, compared to 32 years 
for the general population. 

• In the year 2000, just 12 years away, Hispanic youth 
aged 15-24 will constitute 14 percent of the total youth 
population. And some states, such as California and New 
York, will have much higher percentages. 

The U.S. Hispanic population— which in March 1987 
numbered 1 8.8 million, almost 8 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion—is conservatively expected to double within 30 years 
and to triple within 60. 

Mexican Americans constituted 63 percent of the His- 
panic population, Puerto Ricans 12 percent. Central and 
South Americans 11 percent, Cubans 5 percent, and Other 
Hispanics 8 percent. An additional 3.27 million Puerto 
Ricans lived on the island of Puerto Rico in 1986. 

• Annual net immigration to the United States from 
Spanish-speaking countries is expected to remain at 
250,000. 

These Hispanic immigrants are learning English as rap- 
idly as other immigrants to the United States. After 10 to 15 
years, U.S. Hispanic immigrants use English as their daily 
language, and native-bom Hispanics speak English flu- 
ently. 

• U.S. Hispanics are an urbanized population with 88 
percent living in metropolitan areas. 

• U.S. Hispanics comprise a $120-billion consumer 
market. 

• U.S. Hispanics are highly concentrated. About 76 



Hispanics by Sub Group 

Puerto Rican 




Source: Bureau of Vie Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Senas P'20, Ato. 416. 
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PUBLIC/PRIVATE STRATEGIES 



percent live in five states, California (33 percent), Texas (21 
percent^ New York (11 percent), Florida (6 percent), and 
Illinois (5 percent). 

• In those regions, as the general population ages, 
Hispanics will represent a growing proportion of the 
available labor force. 



Why Aren'^t Non-CoDege-Bound 
Hispanics Making It? 

Although jobs are available and Hispanics want to 
work, fundamental changes in the nature of the economy 
and in wage scales for unskilled labor, as well as low 
educational achievement, are keeping the American Dream 
out of Hispanic reach. The road that historically brought 
immigrant groups into the economic mainstream — 
relatively well-paid manufacturing and unskilled job op- 
portunities — ^is closing. 

The New Jobs 

• Only 4 percent of new jobs — in contrast to 9 percent 
of current jobs — can be filled by individuals with the lowest 
levels of math and reading skills. 

• It is estimated that 21 million new jobs will be 
creatc<i between 1986 and 2000, and more than half will 
demand education beyond high-school. 

• In the decades ahead, professional openings requir- 
ing high levels of skill v/ill increase rapidly, whOe the 
number of jobs demanding few skills wiU continue to de- 
cline. 

• Middle and low-skill jobs will be concentrated in in- 
dustries in which wage gains and growth have been weak. 

Hispanics are expected to represent nearly 29 percent of 
the labor force growth of 21 mUlion jobs during the 1986- 
2000 period, but lack of education will limit their represen- 
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Median income Level 
In 1381 and 1986 



$30,231 




Hispanic Non-Hltptnlc 



PifaaSfon f^imSvmo^, SerimP-SO. Na 416. 



tation in the fast growing, best paying positions that busi- 
ness and industry will be offering. Two-thirds of this 
nation's Hispanic youth lack the basic skills required to 
fill the new jobs that are being created. 

Thvis, many of the Hispanic workers will be limited to 
the low-wage, fragile and unstable sectors of the market that 
offer neither adequate benefits nor opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Job-related discrimination is another obstacle 
to their participation in the healthy sectors of the economy. 
The low skills level of non-college-bound Hispanics will 
trap them in poverty. 

Hispanics Are Poor 

Hispanic poverty is now comparable to that of Blacks, 
and is expected to exceed it by the end of this decade. 
Hispanic per-capita income fell below that of Blacks in 1985, 
with $6,613 for Hispanics, $6,840 for Blacks, and $11,671 for 
i\on-Hispanics. 

♦ Jn 1985, 40 percent of all Hispanic children — which 
included 59 percent of all Puerto Rican children — lived 
below the poverty level. The rate for Anglo children is 17 
percent. 

• Hispanics receive the lowest weekly wages of any 
major group in the labor force, and Hispanics are getting 
poorer. Real income— income adjusted for inflation— of 
Hispanic male high school graduates declined 34.5 per- 
cent between 1973 and 1986. 



Poverty Rates over Time for Hispanics and Non-Hlspanlcs, 
1981-1986 

30 T ~ . 
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• In March of 1988, 8.2 percent of Hispanics were un- 
employed, compared to 4.7 percent of Whites. 

Education and Training Troubles 

TheU.S. Department of Education tells us that in 1986, 
only 4.9 percent of college and university enrollees were 
Hispanic. That few Hispanics enter and graduate from col- 
lege directly affects the kinds of professional and technical 
positions Hispanics can expect to fill. 

Worse, 45 percent of Mexican American and Puerto 
Rican students who enter high school never finish, com- 
pared to 17 percent of Anglo students. Another 25 percent of 
all Hispanics graduate with a very low level of basic skills. 

And, in fact, alarming numbers of yoimg Hispanics are 
lost to education in the middle school years. Forty percent 
of all Hispanic students who leave school do so before 
reaching the 10th grade, and 25 percent of Hispanics who 
enter high school are over-age. 

• Being over-age for grade in middle school and high 
school is a phenomenon often rooted in elementary school 
experiences. Many poor children enter school v^th delayed 
language development. 

• Poor Hispanic youngsters whose first language is 
Spanish enter school and immediately confront two 
language barriers. Simultaneously they must accelerate 
their general language capacity and learn a second lan- 
guage. 

• Less than a quarter of eligible Hispanic children are 
enrolled in programs that teach them English and, at the 
same time, keep them on grade by providing course content 
classes in their native languages. 

Job training programs for unskilled Hispanics who have 
dropped out are practically non-existent. A recent survey of 
30 Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Service Delivery 
Areas indicates that at-risk clients — Hispanics and others 
— are not beiiig served, although JTPA is the only signifi- 
cant job program currently available. 

If second chance training is not made accessible, male 
and female Hispanic dropouts and poor achievers whose 
skills do not mesh with the new labor market requirements 
will continue to face long-term imemployment or imderem- 
ployment. This will delay or preclude stable family forma- 
tion. 



Educational Attainment 

Percent of Persons 25 years old or more 
who have completed 4 years or more of: 



High School 




i Hispanic 
I I Non-Hispani^ 



SatrcK Buresj oflhi Census, KM 1087 CurentPopu^pon 
Reports (attvancs). Senes P-20, Na 416 



Dollars for Degrees 

The average monthly income for indi- 
viduals who have earned a: 

Professional degree $3,439 

Doctoral degree 2,747 

Master's degree 1,956 

Bachelor's degree 1,540 

Associate degree 1,188 

Vocational degree 990 

High-school diploma 415 

fiepfinied wilh permission. 

Copyright, American DemograpNcs. Febnjiiy, iQdd. 
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Marriage and Babies 

Married or unmarried, young Hispai:ic women will 
continue to bear children at an eariy age, and the lot of 
unwed mothers is bleak. They face welfare dependency and 
have limited access to job training or to the childcare that 
could make training and working possible. Single mothers 
and their children have little chance of escaping the cycle of 
poverty, and their numbers are increasing at an alarming 
rate. In 1986, 51.2 percent of all Hispanic families living 
below the poverty level were headed by single females. In 
1985, neariy four of every five Hispanic children in female- 
headed households lived in poverty. 

• When Hispanics do marry, low wages and few benefits 
alter the traditional family structure and roles. Mirroring 
the national trend, both mothers and fathers are entering the 
labor force. Moreover, the inadequacy of childcare and 
after-school care for working parents places at risk yet 
another generatiovi of Hispanic latch-key youngsters. 

Tne young couples who form families will work, and 
work hard, but t hey will gain few of the expected rewards 
for a lifetime of hard work. Their better tomorrow probably 
will not include ownership of a home. They will not be able 
to save for the future. They will not be in a position to send 
their children to college. Even with two ir :omes, many 
Hispanic families can expect to remain among the ''working 
poor." 



Marriage and Babies: How many 
Hispanic girls who were high-school sopho- 
mores in 1980 had had children by 1986? 
As these figures indicate, non-graduates are 
far more likely to have babies, whether 
married or not, than either at-risk graduates 
(those students making C or below grades) 
or non-at-risk graduates (students making 
A and B grades,) 



1980 Hispanic Female Sophomores: 
Marital and Parental Status In 1986 
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Never married, Married, has 
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fi^iied, no 
children 


□ 

Never married, 
no children 
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No Quick Fix 

Business, labor, and economic policy makers are grap- 
pling today with a wide range of complex issues to ensure 
that th'^ nation's full-lime workers do not earn at the poverty 
level and that they are not pushed into part-time jobs that 
deny them benefits. This paper assumes that business, 
labor, and economic leaders will restore the opportunity to 
work for a living wage and thereby achieve economic 
security in the new workplace. 

The attention of the report, therefore, is directed to 
another aspect of the poverty equation. How does this 
society make sure that Hispanics and other at-risk youth 
are incorporated into the new workforce? How do we help 
poor Hispanic children master the basic skills? How do 
we help young unskilled parents help themselves and, at 
the same time, help their children achieve? What steps 
must be taken to avoid the perpetuation of a growing 
number of poor Hispanic families who exist on the outer 
fringes of society? 

This nation cannot waste Hispanic human resources; it 
cannot ignore the potential purchasing power of Hispanic 
consumers o!* the votes of Hispanic citizens; and it cannot 
afford the social costs and losses that will mount as direct 
consequences of benign neglect and inaction. 

The traditional way of looking at the plight of the poor 
is to id'^ntify their diverse problems and assign responsibil- 
ity for solutions to a wide variety of specialized helping 
agmcif>5. Education i ues are forwarded to the schools, 
worK ib-vies are considered to be the responsibility of the 
employment and job training agencies, crime goes to the 
law enforcement authorities, health to the clinics, and so 
forth. In the process of dealing out the problems it is tradi- 
tional to ^v-U firmly for coordination, and — alas — it is 
traditional to ignore the caH with equal firmness. The inter- 
agency coordinating committee may well be the most uni- 
versally ineffective device bureaucracy has ever created. 

In fairnsir> the traditional methodology of segmenting 
problems and clients has a certain institutional neatness and 
logic about it. Its weakness, however, is that it ignores the 
complexity of the related factor? that affect human existence 
and behavior. Individuals are in part the sum of their 
family, education, health, environment, and economic re- 
alities. Moreover, where they are today has a great deal to do 
with where they were yesterday and where they will be to- 
morrow. This report, therefore, departs from tradition and 
considers the Hispanic at-risk population in terms of age 
groupings. It explores the status, problems, and needs of the 
young adults, 19 to 24; their children— the preschoolers, 
0 to 6; the elementary school youngsters, 7 to 13; the teen- 
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agers, 14 to 18. And this report suggests what business can do 
in partnership with the public sector to help each group as it 
passes through the family/education/economic nexus. 

Long-range concern for the stability of the nation's econ- 
omy and the welfare of its citizenry requires clear recognition 
of the fact that today's young adults are the parents of 
tomorrow's workforce. We cannot intervene here and there, 
now and again; only a sustained effort will make a difference. 

There are no quick fixes. 
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Nineteen to Twenty-four: 
Trapped Without Skills 



J Hispanic Children and Youth Population 



2.6 million 18-24 year olds ; 


1.3 million 14-17 
year olds 





2.6 million 7-13 year olds 



2.8 million 0^6 year olds 



The overwhelming majority of Hispanics 19 to 24 years 
old — males and females, immigrant and native-bom alike 

— face lifetimes of poverty. Seventy percent lack the skills 
necessary to secure stable employment that pays a living 
wage; they have dropped out of school or have graduated 
with an inadequate education. Both immigrants and the 
native bom confront serious barriers U stable emplo)rment. 

The Immigrants 

About a third of the youth population, aged 19-24, are 
foreign bom. Although recent immigrants are eager to work, 
less than a quarter of them have high school educations, and 
their successful integration into the job market is further 
complicated by the need to leam Engush and adapt to an 
unfamUiar society simultaneously. Jobs that require little 
more than brawn or good eye/hand coordination are disap- 
pearing. Consequently, Hispanic immigrant? face diminish- 
ing opportunities to make quick entries into productive and 
stable employment. 

Most Hispanic immigrants and Puerto Rican migrants 
are considered to be "self-settling," which is to say that there 
are almost no large-scale formal govemment programs in 
place to help them leam how to function in the United States. 
Adult refugees such as Cubans, Hungarians, Soviet Jews, 
and Indochinese — as distinct from immigrants or migrants 

— are usually offered, indeed may be required to accept a 
comprehensive package of programs which usually include 
6 to 12 weeks of intensive English language instruction, ori- 
entation to U.S. social norms and institutions, housing assis- 
tance, skills training, and help in finding employment. 

Puerto Rican migrants and non-Cuban Hispanic immi- 
grants, on the other hand, rely on informal family and 
kinship networks to leam how to function and to locate 
housing and jobs. Overcrowded adult education classes 
with long waiting lists are the major available resource for 
leaming English. Rarely do these Hispanics have access to 
the intensive instruction, the audio/visual labs, and the 
Walkman tapes to reinforce daily lessons that speed the 
leaming process of many refugees. 

There are no programs to prepare them for the realities of 
a pluralistic society. They may have experienced class dis- 
crimination in their native lands but most do not know how 
to cope with the racial and ethnic prejudice they encounter 
here. 

Job training programs virtually ignore them. Their lack 
of English, plus low skills levels, places them in the "hard-to- 
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serve" category that JTPA — the only major job training 
resource available — cannot reasonably address under the 
Act's present regulations. 

And finally, few Hispanic immigrants or migrants in this 
age group are candidates for schooling. They often have 
family obligations in the home country; many have family 
obligations here. In any case they almost alv^ays lack the 
financial resources necessary to take time out to study. They 
came to work; they need to work. 

The Native Bom 

The native-bom Hispanics should be better off. Many, 
however, are not. Living in dangerous neighborhoods and 
deteriorating housing, poor Hispanics are physically iso- 
lated, and current education systems have been unsuccess- 
ful in providing them with the skills that could unlock their 
intellectual potentials. They are bombarded, via mass media, 
by a vision of "the good life" that seems forever beyond their 
grasp. Desires are created that cannot be fulfilled. Rock 
bottom financial need, plus a sense of intellectual inade- 
quacy that may have reared its head as early as third grade, 
drives large numbers of young Hispanics to working while 
they are in school or to leaving school to go to work. In both 
cases the jobs they find increasingly are dead-end jobs. The 
real income of all Hispanic males is declining. Mounting 
numbers of native-bom Hispanic youth perceive a "we" and 
"they" world in which "we" are the victims. 

As a consequence, while young Hispanic immigrants are 
"adjusting," alarming numbers of young native-bom His- 
panics are "maladjusting," suffering an anger and fnastra- 
tion and a lack of hope that are evidenced in family abuse, de- 
sertion, drugs, alcohol, and finally extra-legal activity which 
may seem the only way out for individuals who are stuck in 
dead-end jobs, part-time jobs, or unemployment From a 
bottom-line point of view, a minimum- wage, no-future job is 
no match for "the hustle." 

It is important to note that despite their limited options 
for advancement, the majority of young Hispanics do not 
opt for lives outside the law. They toil away for scant re- 
wards and fall deeper and deeper into the depression and 
frustration that leads to troubled family and neighborhood 
relationships. Injuries and violence constitute the major 
cause of death for young and middle-aged Hispanic men. 

Needless to say, any extra-legal activity can lead to 
incarceration, and drug addiction these days carries with it 
the added risk of AIDS. Infected males who share needles 
spread the disease among themselves. They also propagate 
the virus through sexual relations. In New York, AIDS is now 
the leading cause of death among Hispanic women in their 
early twenties. More and more Hispanic babies are being 
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bom with the disease. 

The vast inajority of poor young Hispanic women in this 
age group see no alternative to the traditional role of mother. 
Some opt for childbearing, others find themselve pregnant. 
By the time they are 25, Hispanic young won?.en may have 
four children — children they began bearing when they 
themselves were children. These children bind their mothers 
to the home and frequently to welfare and almost always to 
poverty. 

What Will Help? 

Focus on Families in Their Neighborhoods 
Rcachwg Young Parents The older that individuals become, thf> hanier it is to 
TItrough Vicir Children change the course of their lives. It is difficult to make a 

significant impact on the future of 24 year olds who dropped 
out of school at 16. It is particularly ha.'d to place welfare 
mothers in the workforce when the minimum wage jobs for 
which they qualify provide them with less take-home pay 
than the welfare check, and deprive them of Medicaid bene- 
fits. However, the most effective strategy may be to reach older 
yoKths— particularly the young mothers— through programs that 
serve their children. Because the early academic achievement 
of children is tied directly to the knowledge and achievement 
of their mothers, concentrating on the mothers produces a 
double benefit. Even when training does not lead to employ- 
ment, expanding the mothers' horizons, providing informa- 
tion on child development, explaining the mysteries of bal- 
anced nutrition and preventive medicine, and drav^ng the 
mothers into partnership with the schools their children 
attend, can greatly advance the next generation's chances for 
success and upward mobility. Often fathers ^re motivated to 
participate in programs after the mothers have been in- 
volved. Fathers are more reluctant than mothers to join 
neighborhood programs but they are frequently motivated 
to participate when they recognize the benefits the women 
and children are enjoying. 

Avance in San Antonio, Texas, is an example of a hands- 
on program that has assisted intact families as well as single 
parent families through outreach to children and parents. 
Another example is WSNS-TV (Chicago) which sponsors 
twice-weekly education programs in prime time where 
parents and students can have Iheir questions ansv^ered by 
a panel of experts. 

-K -K -k 

Settlement Hon. : Programs The historical self-sufficiency of Hispanic immigrants 
for hnmigr.. ■ unilies anu migrants may be eroding as the nature of the available 

jobs changes. Hispanic newcc ners may need more help than 
they presently are receiving if they are to incorporate them- 
selves into the new labor force. It may be time to dust off an 
old idea and give it new life. 
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Settlement houses, like those which flourished in the East 
and Midwest and eased the transition of wave upon wave of 
immigrants, can play an important role in assisting Hispanic 
immigrants and migrants by providing them with many of 
the services that are now available to refugees — language 
training, orientation, job training, employment referrals, 
housing assistance, and the like. In addition, such cer^^ers can 
sponsor daycare, after-school, and summer care, and offer 
tutoring and social and cultural activities, i. . some areas, 
local Hispanic community organizations are offering such 
assistance and could provide more comprehensive services 
if they were adequately funded; in others, new institutions 
may be required. Grand Street, the Community Service So- 
ciety, and the Puerto Rican Family Institute are examples of 
such organizations in New York; Plaza de la Raza, Las Famil- 
ias del Pueblo, and the Mexican American Opportunities 
Foundation in Los Angeles; Latino Institute in Chicago; 
MAUC in San Antonio; Chicanos por La Causa in Phoenix. 
These organizations not only offer traditional social services, 
they are beginning to deal v^th overall community prob- 
lems. 

The settlement house concept also might provide an op- 
portunity for well-settled Hispanics to volunteer their time 
and energy to help the less settled. Beyond their immediate 
families, poor people are offered little opportunity to per- 
form the community service that gives individuals a sense of 
citizenship, pride, and a stake in society. Business, in con- 
junction with the public sector, could provide the moral and 
financial resources to make settlement house programs the 
centers of community life and assistance they once were. 

n- * * * * 

The companions to the neighborhood-based programs Community-Based Programs 
are community-based institutions that serve the overall de- 
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velopmental needs of Hispanic populations. They cannot be 
neglected nor allowed to languish. Financial support is 
important but business can make significant cc ntributions of 
time as well; business persons can volunteer technical serv- 
ice, and as board members they can build bridges to other 
sectors of society. 

***** 

Decent Affordable Housing Providing decent, safe, affordable housing for young 
For Low-Income Families families is a must. Hispanics are three times more likely than 

Whites to live in physically inadequate or overcrowded 
housing. Some equitable balance must be established be- 
tween direct housing subsidies for the poor and the tax 
expenditures that benefit middle- and upper-income home 
owners. (Only one in four renter households with incomes at 
or below the poverty level live in public or other subsidized 
housing; three-fourths of poor renters must compete for a 
dwindling supply of low-cost units in the private sector.) The 
innovative public/private strategies for low-income hous- 
ing Tinancing and production that are being developed by 
the Enterprise Foundation, LISC, and the Chicago Equity 
Fund should be examined for lessons and models that can be 
replicated. Corporations might even consider adopting-a- 
neighborhood. 

Flexible Routes to the World of Work 

Of course, not all poor 19 to 24 year olds who are trapped 
in deteriorating barrios dropped out of school at age 16. Some 
graduated with A and B grades. Others did less well but 
earned diplomas, while still others abandoned school some 
months short of graduation. This is a group that can logically 
be targeted for second-chance interventions. School systems 
and job training networks, for example, could mount coop- 
erative follow-up programs. Out-of-school youth could be 
personally interviewed one year after graduation, and again 
a year later, to ascertain what they are doing, and to offer 
them counseling and assistance, when appropriate, in find- 
ing alternative pursuits. Students who qualify could be 
urged to consider post-secondary training. Others could be 
directed to job training or apprenticeship opportunities. 
These young people lack access and knowledge of what is 
available. Many feel alienated and forgotten and could 
profit from the sense of personal concern that a sensitive 
follow-up campaign would transmit. 

* * * * * 

Schools and job training networks should rethink how 
youths who are over 16 exit and enter school and training. 
There is value in squarely recognizing both their need to earn 
money and the fact that many are older than their classroom 
peers. Some form of combined work, training, and academic 
instruction, open for enrollment until the youths are over 25, 
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is in order, and we strongly urge that such training not take 
place solely in the high school environment in which so 
many of these youths have already experienced failure. All 
young people need to acquire the same basic skills. They may 
gain these skills, however, in different ways. 

* Tlk^ * * * 

It is highly unlikely that older Hispanics will or can Second-Chance Programs in 
return to their former schools. Programs lodged in community 'Non-traditional Settings 
colleges that offer high school or GED diplomas and classes at 
flexible evening or early morning hours offer a much more hospi- 
table, dignified, and practical setting for mature students who 
must study while they hold down full-time jobs. In addition, the 
college environment and the opportunity to take college and 
high school equivalency courses suaultaneously may moti- 
vate some to stay with their education and work to obtain 
college degrees. Business could develop ties with such insti- 
tutions; they could encourage their employees to attend 
classes, and such institutions could "custom train" for busi- 
ness. 

* * * * * 

Apprenticeships in btisiness or industry may represent Apprenticeships 
an attractive and productive alternative to the traditional 
four-year, in-school route to a diploma. It is true that busi- 
ness does not generally want employees until they are over 
25 and have established an employment track record; under- 
standably business seeks the mature, stable worker. But 
Hispanics assume adult responsibilities earlier than others. 
Hispanic males work more hours while in school than any 
other group; they hold more full-time jobs while in school, 
and marry earlier. Apprenticeship and study contracts, with 
jobs guaranteed upon successful completion of the contracts, 
could be established as companion programs to the school/ 
business collaborative model programs, like the Boston 
Compact or Portland Investment, specifically to serve those 
older youths whose circumstances require that they support them- 
selves and their families while they learn. The study components 
could take full advantage of self-paced computer learning 
that has proved successful with individuals who consis- 
tently failed in the regular classroom environment. 

* * * * * 

The Conservation Corps has shown itself to be a success- Conservation Corps 
ful vehicle for at-risk youth. The best of the programs have 
instilled discipline and a sense of self-worth along with good 
work habits and citizenship. Several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to support Conservation Corps programs 
and to explore a voluntary national youth service. The legis- 
lative package that is expected to pass would include $150 
million to double the number of 18 to 24 year olds in full- 
time, year round civilian service programs like the California 
Conservation Corps and the New York Volunteer Corps. 
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Support Systems 
Stipends All manner of second<hance options require stipends of 
Transportation some nature for poor participants. Transportation is often a 
problem as well. Poor Hispanics live in inner cities; increas- 
ingly jobs are created in the outer rings and suburbs of the 
metropolitan areas. Poor workers cannot get to the suburban 
jobs or the community colleges or the job training sites when 
they cannot afford public transportation and do not have 
Childcare private cars. Childcare is a problem for mothers, and so is 
after-school care and summer care. If it is deemed important 
to get women to work; if poor families require two incomes; 
if employment is deemed more beneficial than welfare 
dependency; then women must be provided with the sup- 
port systems that make their employment possible. 



It is true that older youths — 19 to 24 — are the hardest lo 
help. But they are the parents of tomorrow's aduics. The cost 
benefit cannot be calculated simply on the income and 
employment statistics that are the visible outcomes of the 
interventions. We must assume an uncharacteristically pa- 
tient posture and look ahead. If these young parents can be 
helped today — even marginally — the big payoff will 
come in the improved health, achievement, and stability of 
their children. 
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From Birth to Six: 
A Long Time To Be Non-Verbal 

On average, each year a child lives in poverty increases 
the likelihood by 2 percentage points that he or she v^ill fall 
behind a grade level. Forfy percent of Hispanic children are 
living in poverty. 

Few of their young parents have any knowledge of or 
training in child development — many of them, in fact, are 
themselves still developing. The traditional parenting prac- 
tices of many poor mothers and fathers — Hispanics in- 
cluded—do not encourage curiosity or experimentation 
v^th verbal skills: the good child is the quiet child. Parents 
tend to talk flt children; they do not generally engage them in 
conversation. Parents command and children are expected 
to obey. 

Terse, authoritarian styles of communication in the 
family support the development of respectful and well- 
disciplined children — a ''good thing" highly appreciated by 
teachers when these children arrive in school — but the lack 
of child/parent verbal interaction seriously hampers overall 
language development. As a consequence significant num- 
bers of Hispanic youngsters enter kindergarten with a lan- 
guage facility and development that is well behind that of 
their middle-class peers. This language delay equally affects 
poor Hispanic monolingual Spanish speakers, poor His- 
panic monoling;ual English speakers, and poor Hispanic 
bilingual children. The monolingual Spanish speaking 
children's introduction to school carries with it, however, a 
double burden — simultaneously they must develop general 
language facility while they learn a new language — no mean 
feat at age six or 60. 

But language disability is not the only burden that pov- 
erty inflicts upon the very yoimg. Poor nutrition impedes 
development and contributes to frequent illness. In 1985 an 
estimated 20 million Americans experienced hunger at some 
point each month, and malnutrition affects almost 500,000 
American children The leading cause of infant mortality 
and childh ood disabilities is low birth weight, and in 1985 the 
percentage of babies bom at low birth weight increased for the first 
time in 20years. Poor children are more likely to suffer severe 
functional disabilities, compared to children in families with 
higher incomes. 

Poor parents have less access to medical assistance to 
help them deal with disabilities or other health-related prob- 
lems. Hispanic parents are frequently ignorant of the bene- 
fits of preventive medicine. Doctors are seen when an emer- 
gency arises; dentists are rarely visited unless there is a 
painful problem. One-third of the U.S. population with 
family incomes below the poverty level has no health insur- 
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Percent of Hispanic, V/hlte, and Black 
3-to-4 Year Olds Enrolled In 
Nurser/ School In 1985 




Hispanic 



White 



Black 



Benefits to Taxpayers from Investing 
ii. High Quality Childcare for 
At-Risk Children 

Results of the Perry Preschool Program in 
Ypsilanli, Michigan, indicate the following 
estimated reduced costs per participant for: 

special education $5,000 

crime 3,000 

welfare 16,000 

miscellaneous 4,000 

This represents an approximate benefit of 
$28,000 per participant* compared to a 
$15,000 program cost over a three-year 
period per student. 

•Participants arc followed from the time they are 
three until they are 19 years of age, 

Sovru. HPDP, dcrwed from mfomatwn presented m the VAdl Street 
Jourral, March 21 1988, 



Supplemental Food Programs 



ance. Uninsured, lov^-mcome children receive 40 percent 
less physician care and half as much hospital care as insured 
children. 

Poverty, combined v^th the parents' own limited expe- 
rience, severely restricts opportunities for infant stimula- 
tion. Moreover, the struggle to survive with insufficient 
money in dangerous surroundings produces depression, 
hopelessness, and high levels of stress. The resulting insta- 
bility and despair sometimes leads to child neglect or abuse. 

Clearly, poor Hispanics are among the children who 
most need childcare and preschool programs .with strong 
enrichment and parent training components. Yet only 27 
percent of the 3 and 4 year olds are enrolled in pre-school 
programs of any nature. In part this stems from the paucity 
of affordable resources. In part it grows out of a strong 
feeling in the Hispanic community that mothers should stay 
at home with their children until they are of school age. Fear 
of child abuse is often cited as a reason to avoid institutional 
care. The isolation of the barrio plus limited support for 
enriched childcare all too often restricts family opporttmities 
to receive assistance until the child actually starts school — 
far too late. Most poor Hispanic parents love their children 
and want the best for them. When they maintain traditional 
outdated practices, it is because they are unaware of the 
alternatives, not because they are unconcerned about their 
children's welfare. 

What Will HelD? 

Quality Childcare/Parent Training 

The children of poor Hispanics are a future resource that 
the nation cannot afford to waste. The most effective time to 
reach them to assure that they have an even chance of 
succeeding in school is before they arrive in kindergarten. The 
report of the Committee for Economic Development, ''Chil- 
dren in Need," makes the point loud and clear — prevention 
through intervention is cost effective. 

Research has consistently shovm the effectiveness of 
federally-funded WIC, or Special Supplemental Food Pro- 
grams for Women, Infants, and Chidren. WIC has been 
shown to reduce the incidence of both low birthweight 
babies and fetal deaths, and to reduce medical costs in the 
first 45 days after birth. In light of these undeniable benefits. 
Congress should increase appropriations for WIC; at the 
same time, it is imperative that those counties which are not 
currently taking advantage of WIC begin to do so. Local 
businesses could encourage public officials to implement 
WIC and other successful nutrition programs in counties 
where they are not now available. 
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Imaginative corporations are beginning to think about Adopt-A-Care 
ways to support daycare for these at-risk children who will 
be the managers and the workforce in the years 2010. If cor- 
porations can Adopt A School, can they not Adopt A 
Daycare Center and offer enrichment components that 
public subsidy cannot provide? They might, for example, 
increase the parent training and involvement components of 
existing daycare centers, or create job training or conununity 
service opportunities fo^ poor mothers. Corporate add-ons 
might stretch daycare dollars and provide more service for 
the at-risk children who are most in need of help before they 
enter school. 



Some businesses have instituted enriched childcare on 
their premises or near their offices to serve the needs of their 
employees. The Union Bank in California is an example of a 
company with a large number of entry-level Hispanic em- 
ployees that has established a model on-site childcare center 
at its Monterey Park facility to promote the children's devel- 
opment and to assist parents both in terms of childcare and 
instruction in child development. Businesses v^th such 
centers might consider opening them up to accommodate a 
number of children of unemployed mothers. The children 
would be helped and the mothers would gain the benefit of 
the parent training — as well as the opportunity to relate to 
Hispanic women v^th children who had entered the 

workforce and were ''making it." 

* * * * * 

Mothers of about 26.5 million children work outside the 
home. Some 64 percent of these mothers are employed full- 
time. Increasingly, programs targeted to the poor are putting 
emphasis on placing mothers in jobs. As these programs 
gain currency, more and more poor women will enter the 
labor force. It is important that there be sufficient dollars 
available for the support services that working mothers 
require. Proponents are looking to the successful GAIN pro- 
gram in California, which provides welfare recipients with 
literacy classes, job training, and childcare to make the 
training possible. A voluntary work program in Massachu- 
setts, ET, devotes half its budget to daycare vouchers. Since 
1986 Massachusetts estimates that it has saved $100 million 
through reduced welfare payments and increased tax and social 
security revenues. 

* * * * * 

The quality of childcare varies widely, and programs 
must be brought up to high standards across the board. New 
evaluations, such as the study of the High/Scope Perry Pre- 
School Program, the work of Ounce of Prevention in Chi- 
cago, Isleta Pre-Kinder in El Paso, and Avance in San Anto- 
nio, are focusing attention on the need to establish enriched. 
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sensitive programs tliat treat the child and the child's family as 
a unit before the child enters kindergarten. 

)(■ 'f )f 9f X- 

Jmproving and Expanding More and more states are recognizing the importance of 
State-Supported Childcare chUdcare and pre-school programs and are allocating state 

funds to support such efforts. Ivlany states are establishing 
formal linkages between state programs and Hoadstart. 
State mechanisms for funding vary— some accept proposals 
from school districts or private providers, others limit their 
funding to school districts — some target low income, non- 
English-speaking children or the academically at-risk. The 
major problem is that most school-based care is not full-day 
care and therefore it does not adequately serve the needs of 
working parents. Business could play a role in urging im- 
plementation of full-day care. 

* * * * * 

Recruitment and A 1986 Lou Harris survey shows that there is a receptive 
Intervention Strategies market for preschool childcare among the general public. A 

majority of the respondents (54 percent) strongly approve of 
the government providing childcare services for children of 
poor working mothers, while another 34 percent somewhat 
approve the notion. A majority of the public '.vould be 
somewhat willing to increase its taxes for childcare pro- 
grams. The need is evident and thewill to do something about 
it appears to be gaining momentum. It is unportant now that 
policy makers seriously consider ways to reach out to His- 
panic parents to ensure that they take advantage of the pre- 
school opportunities that are being created. 

There is a need to think through and test strategies. 
Grandparents, for example, may be a significant audience 
for child development education. Many Hispanic children 
are in the care of grandparents while their parents work. 

Welfare offices, hospital clinics, churches, laundromats 
may well be sites to explore. Recruitment could take the form 
of everything from posters to videotapes on loops. Parents 
who themselves have participated in parent involvement 
projects can be an excellent source for door-to-door recruit- 
ers. 

Media Role 

Certainly the Hispanic media can play a central role in 
promoting formal childcare as an option and providing in- 
formation on health and child development in general. Tele- 
vision and radio are the major communication sources for 
poor Hispanic fainilies. Entertaining spots and programs 
featuring local Hispanic leaders or well known Hispanic per- 
sonalities could be mounted as a public service or sponsored 
by local business. 
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Seven to Thirteen: 
The Crucial School Years 

The stresses on at-risk Hispanic children are many and 
complex, involving their parents' unfamiliarity with school, 
the school's unfamiliarity with Hispanics, the poverty of 
iheir faruiiies, and the quality of life in their cornriiiinitics. 

Most poor Hispanic parents feel that school is the prov- 
ince of teachers and administrators. They believe that they 
have no place in the school, just as teachers have no place in 
their homes. Some are embarrassed by their limited English 
and education, and many feel that school is a forbidding 
place. It is not their responsibility to teach their children, but 
the schocFs. 

Home life surrounded by poverty can be dismal. Fami- 
lies are increasingly o vercrov/ded, with as many as 10 people 
living in one- and two-room apartments. Overcrowding, 
along with parental reluctance to become involved in school 
work, makes studying at home difficult, often impossible. 

Preschool children are not stimulated to be curious, and 
their older siblings receive little cultural or recreational 
experiences to supplement school. Unlike middle-class chil- 
dren, they do not go on trips to the zoo or to the puppet show; 
there are no family vacations, and few summer camping ex- 
periences. Poverty and lack of awareness of what is available 
are the major reasons children lack opportunity, but parental 
protectiveness plays a role as well. More must be done to 
include Hispanic parents in field trips to overcome their re- 
luctance to let their children participate. 

Malnutrition also plagues the children of the barrio. A 
quarter of all Hispanics suffer from anemia, and Vitamin A 
and Cdeficiencies are prevalent in children 10 to 12 years old. 
Hungry children do not excel in school. 

It goes without saying that homelessness exacerbates all 
problems, in school and out, for at-risk children. But even 
some poor Hispanic children who have homes are living in 
substandard conditions, and they can suffer neglect because 
parents work or are escaping the grim realities of life through 
drugs and alcohol. Tired, downcast, frustrated at trying to 
make ends meet, mothers and fathers may not be available 
for their children emotionally or physically. 

Families in poverty are becoming more isolated from 
each other and from helping agencies as they move to find 
jobs and are pushed out by gentrification. Hisparuc families 
move more than any other group. As a consequence, the 
support of the extended family is breaking down, and social 
constraints are diminishing. Not surprisingly, the incidence 
of reported child abuse is on the rise. 

The stress of poverty and deprivation experienced by 
many children aged 7-13 leads to emotional problems that 
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either go unnoticed because the child is passive or, too often, 
are thought to be discipline problems because the child acts 
out: ''All this kid needs is a swift kick in the pants and he'll 
stop his moonirg." "If lever catch ycu playing with fire again 
I'll beat you black and blue." These are not uncommon 
responses to behaviors that are symptomatic of much deeper 
problems. 

In school, a child is labelled, formally or informally, by 
the time he or she is 7. Children who enter school with 
limited English proficiency or underdeveloped verbal skills 
are often labelled "slow," no matter how bright they are. Less 
is expected of them than of their peers, and subtle messages 
about being "dumb" are clearly transmitted. 

The mid-elementary school years prove to be a critical 
watershed for many at-risk children. At the fourth grade 
level, school work sliifts from simply learning the basics into 
more sophisticated applications of these skills. As reading 
becomes more content-oriented, poor children, many of 
whom began with delayed language development and most 
of whom have not been exposed to the same experiences as 
their middle-class peers, are handicapped. At this point a 
child who has not mastered the basic slcills is left behind. 

Foreign-bom children are particularly likely to be left 
back in the mid-elementary school years. Often, in fact, they 
are placed a grade behind when they enter school. And often 
they are left back again, because their lack of English has 
made it impossible for them to keep up with their peers. Less 
than 25 percent of LEP (Limited English Proficiency) stu- 
dents are in programs that teach.^nglish while they teach 
regular courses in the child's language. 

School also fails at-risk, foreign-bom Hispanic children 
because the school lacks sympathetic advisors who can 
speak to them in their own language. An often difficult home 
liJfe, adjustment to a new culture, and academic problems 
make these children more needful of attention, one-on-one 
instruction, and counseling. But overcrowded classes make 
this an impossible task for teachers. Few teachers or aides, 
even in predominantly Spanish speaking schools, are bilin- 
gual. And so Hispanic children slip behind. 

lit fourth grade many children first experience the frus- 
tration and loss of self-esteem that makes school a peniten- 
tiary. Instead of being associated with the pleasure of 
learning, the school environment becomes associated with 
failure. 

Summer compounds the problem. Summer leaming loss 
is high for all at-risk children, more so for Hispanics. The 
children leave school in June with a shaky grasp of the year's 
lessons and come back in September to begin the next grade 
knowing less than v/hen they left. 

In addition, wdthout the resources available to middle 
class families, summers are long, hot, and empty for poor 
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children. Without childcare, or safe, entertaining activities, 
they must fill their days hanging out in a dangerous environ- 
ment or staying indoors. 

Jf home life is difficult and school is frustrating, urban 
street life is dangerous. Elementary school children, aged 7- 
12, experience their first autonomy. No longer tied to their 
mothers all day, they v^alk alone or take the bus to school, 
and far too often take care of themselves and younger 
siblings after school. Though the street may be exciting and 
a relief from home life, it holds many perils for a child. In 
inner-city neighborhoods you can get mugged for your 
lunch or pocket money or beaten up because your brother 
is hanging around with the wrong crowd. Beyond these 
dangers to a child's person and property are the dangers of 
drugs, alcohol, sex, and gangs — illicit activities that affect 
younger and younger children. It is not uncommon for 
children as young as 7 and 8 to be used as lookouts. By age 
10 or n these children can be more than passively involved 
in activities that are far beyond their years. 

For many children the future already looks bleak — 
school is viewed as an irrelevance or as a sentence to be 
served; boys look forward to becoming blue-collar workers 
and girls to becoming mothers. Some, by the time they are 13, 
are clearly moving into crime, early pregnancy, and life on 
the fringes of society. 

What Wiii Help? 

For school-agechildren, intervention between 7axid 13 is 
the most productive and cost effective. At this age children 
are malleable and reachable — essentially a captive audience 
in school — and they are not yet damaged beyond repair. Tc is 
nothing short of a national tragedy to let these children slip 
through the cracks until rescue operations must be em- 
ployed or until it is too late to do anything but Ir^carcerate or 
support them on welfare. 

Parent Support Groups 

In discussing possible remedies, it is logical to begin with Parent Awa reness 
the parents. Parent awareness programs offered through insti- 
tutions that are familiar to parents — clinics, churches, social 
service agencies — can provide information that many par- 
ents lack on critical subjects such as child development, 
nutrition, child abuse and family violence, and education. 
Media can play an important role. In Chicago, WSNS-TV's 
Su Salud program, sponsored by Marion Labs, offers half- 
hour programs on subjects such as nutrition and child abuse. 
Parenting classes can also provide a sense of community and 
create informal support groups for parents who feel essen- 
tially alone with their problems. 

***** 
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School/Parent Involvement 



After-School and Holiday Care 
For the Children of Working Parents 



Adopt^A-School 



School Breakfasts 



The education bottom line is literacy; parental involve- 
ment in school is also known to improve children's achieve- 
ment. Although Hisoanic parents valua education, many of 
them do not feel comfortable in approaching the schools. 
Parent/School involvement programs, like those sponsored by 
Readers Digest Foundation and The General Foods Fund, 
that test new strategies to recruit and help parents become 
actively involved in their children's education have changed 

the way some families view school. 

***** 

As more and more businesses are becoming involved 
with employer-sponsored daycare, it behooves them to turn 
their attention to the working pa. ents of older children. Busi- 
ness-sponsored after-school care and holiday care for the times 
school is not in session are options for keeping children off 
the street. Such strategies also foster good relations between 
business and the community. 

Stay Ahead Programs 
Business/School Partnerships 

Corporate America has exhibited deep concern about the 
current educational crisis, but individual corporations are 
frequently at a loss to know what to do. The most direct action 
that can betaken by a corporation is to "adopt-a-school/' The most 
effective programs are those that provide more than finan- 
cial assistance— many companies loan executives and other 
staff members to teach electives and provide role models, 
take students on field-trips or invite them into the office or 
factory, and expose them to options for the future that they 
may not have considered. Being adopted by a business, 
whether it is a major corporation, a local store, or — like one 
California school — a baseball team, can give students a 
sense of pride and something or someone to look up to and 
to work for. Corporate volunteers are rewarded doubly by 
the partnership: they get great satisfaction from sharing 
themselves with the children, while learning about the real 
issues in local education, issues that ultimately affect busi- 
ness. For the smaller business it is possible to adopt-a-class, 

even to adopt-a-student. 

***** 

A new study has linked the federal school breakfast 
program with improved school achievement and better at- 
tendance. The program assists states in providing a nutri- 
tious morning meal to low-income children. Many schools 
have resisted offering breakfast because of the costs involved 
and the difficulty of scheduling and serving breakfast to 
young children. Businesses can take the lead in helping 
schools secure funds to cov*;r the complete costs of the 
breakfast program, costs which are not always reimbursed 
by federal funds. 
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All students, particularly those with troubled home Counselors/Mentors 
lives, need one trusted adult outside the home in whom they 
can confide. Schools must provide on-site, trained personnel 
to offer the sustained personal attention at-risk students and 
their families require. Furthermore, students need both 
guidance and hard information on drugs and sex, in grades 
as low as the third, to help theu^ navigate the troubled waters 
of pre-adolescence and adolescence. 

It is difficult for an outsider to grasp the isolation of the 
barrio. The majority of poor Hispanic children have never 
seen a successful, professional Hispanic in person except — 
perhaps — a social worker or teacher. In most cases they do 
not dream because they are totally ignorant of what they 
might dream about. Programs like Las Madrinas in New 
York that bring professional Hispanics into direct conununi- 
cation with barrio youth can motivate a child to aspire. 
Television tapes highlighting local Hispanic leaders, such as 
those produced by KMEX in Los Angeles, can backup and re- 
inforce the hands-on effects of mentoring efforts. 
>f ♦ ♦ * * 

Newly-arrived children have special needs. Increased Adjustment Programs for 
numbers of transitional and special language education Immigrant Children 
classes are required to help recently arrived immigrants 
adjust to a new culture and language. 

In the past most immigrant groups were assisted by a 
network of religious and/or ethnic-pride institutions sup- 
ported by established members of the group. However, 
though 90 percent of Hispanics are baptl^.ed Roman Catho- 
lic, the Catholic Church has not played its hi»;torically strong 
role with this group because few clergy are Hispanic. Nor 
have enoug^h ethnic-pride institutions been established, 
becaiise the Hispanic middle class is new and small, and 
public funding for neighborhood centers is evaporating. 
Both the church and the growing HLsparuc middle class and 
business communities must look for ways to increase sup- 
port for community-based service groups. 



School /Commimity Partnerships 

Summers can be disastrous for at-risk children and their 
families, both in terms of summer learning losses and the 
lack of childcare or activities to keep children out of trouble 
while their parents are at work. Expanding the school year to 
eleven months , with a summer program which is enrichment 
oriented but includes an academic component to maintain 
achievement levels and strengthen academic weaknesses, 
would eliminate the need for parents to search for the rare 
affordable childcare or summer activity. 

The school summer vacation was never rooted in the 
notion that children require time to let their minds and 
bodies run free. To the contrary, it was a practical way of 
assuring child labor during the harvest. We no longer have 
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a widespread harvest, but we do have the tradition that 
teachers need a two- to three-month vacation to cool off lest 
they bum out. We also have an elaborate tradition and an 
established infrastructure of camps and other enrichment 
opportunities geared to keeping the middle-class child en- 
tertained from June to September. In recent years that infra- 
structure has begun to include sumrrer sessions in private 
schools specifically to serve the childcare needs of middle- 
class working mothers. 

Private schools staff these summer sessions with a 
"summer squad" of teachers and young counselors. Public 
schools in cooperation with business might consider this 
strategy and experiment with some recreation and learning 
models that could erase summer school's punitive reputa- 
tion and give it a good name. If regulations were relaxed, 
summer schools could use the services of fewer credentialed 
supervising teachers so long as they were backed up with 
student teachers and older members of the community — 
paid and volunteer. Summer school could create jobs and 
income as well as community service opportunities; it could 
give children supervised learning and play, and increase the 
links between school, family, and community. Older youth 
might feel differently about school if, over the summer, they 

were part of it from the "inside." 

f f f )f If 

Summer School and Another model that has shown promise is the "Sleep 
Junior College Away Summer School' lodged in community colleges 
whose facilities are unused in June, July, and August. Super- 
vised experience outside the neighborhood can nave a sig- 
nificant impact on children who's lives have been "barrio- 
bound." 

>f ♦ ♦ ♦ If 

Grassroots Programs: Grassroots programs generated by and for the commu- 
Business/City/Neighborhood nity have proven to be successful vehicles for turning around 

individuals' and neighborhoods' sense of poweriessness. 
They are also ideal forums for public school /private school/ 
community partnerships. A community garden, for ex- 
ample, can involve the city government (land-use permis- 
sion, water, etc.), local industry (donation of supplies and 
expertise), and community leaders. The project provides 
useful activity for all non-v;orking members of the commu- 
nity, including young school children and the elderiy, while 
producing fresh fruit and vegetables and beautifying the 
neighborhood. Other community-pride projects targeted to 
the 7-13 age group include clean neighborhood campaign^, 
mural painting, and reading competitions. 
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The Media Role 

Finally, Spanish language media, both broadcast and 
print, can be engaged to raise awareness and spirits. Televi- 
sion is a very powerful tool that validates information and 
experience. Yet poor children rarely, if ever, get to see them- 
selves or their commimity in a positive light on TV. Business- 
sponsored television programs that cover neighborhood 
competitions and other positive events in which children see 
themselves and their neighbors raise self-esteem and com- 
munity pride, both sorely lacking in most poor areas. 
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Hispanic Children and Youth Population 



2.6 million 18-24 year olds 




year olds 



2.6 million 7-13 year olds 



2.8 million 0-6 year olds 



Fourteen to Eighteen: 
"Life is Real, Man^^ 

The Early Teens 

The teen years frequenily are years of personal turmoil, 
particularly for Hispanic 9th and 10th graders. The physical 
and emotional changes that assail these young people as they 
pass from childhood into adolescence, and the fragmented 
school day, the increased freedoms and responsibilities 
encountered when they leave the structured confines of 
elementary school, are enough to engender problems for 
even the most self-disciplined and self-directed youngsters. 
Add the growing availability of drugs, alcohol, and sex, the 
fact of pregnancy, a characteristic obsession with group 
conformity, an increasing awareness of poverty, and the 
tribal instincts which lead to gang formation, and it becomes 
clear that here iiideed is a time of testing and trouble for 
schools, Hispanic communities and parents, and their chil- 
dren. 

In part because they are poor, many of these Hispanic 
junior high schoolers and middle schoolers are already over- 
age for grade, and many are doing badly in school; at this 
time alienation and absences increase sharply. It is interest- 
ing to note that the U.S. Department of Education in 1986 
found that 16 year olds who spend eight or more years in 
poverty are almost twice as likely to be over-age for grade 
level as are children who spend two or fewer yeais in 
poverty. 

The mentors and counselors Hispanic students lack in 
elementary school are absent in middle and high school as 
well. At many inner city schools, a single guidance counselor 
may serve as many as 700 children. Few of these youngsters 
see Hispanic role models — teachers, principals, community 
leaders, office holders * - to emulate. Worst of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that most of these young people have no exposure to 
''what might be," little or no knowledge of the multitude of 
occupations and professions that might engage them or the 
detailed steps that they must take to succeed. 

Being over-age for grade strongly influences poor stu- 
dents' decisions to drop out of sch ool and, without education 
or training, to assume adult responsibilities. To prevent this 
sequence, many dropout prevention programs designed to 
upgrade basic skills and instill self-esteem can be instituted 
in the elementary school years; for those in junior and senior 
high school different strategies are required; traditional reme- 
diation will usually fail. 
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What Will Help? 



Rethinking Middle School 



More Structure in Middle School 



In general, junior high schools, especially schools serv- for Younger Students 
ing poor Hispanic children who are not over-age should pro- 
vide more structure and certainly more guidance than they 
do at present. Too often, junior high schools are just that — 
little models of high schools, places of confusion and fear in 
which not much learning takes place. These schools, midway 
between elementary and senior high schools, instead sliould be 
truly transitional resembling elementary schools in some respects, 
losing team teaching in place of fragmented daily schedules, and 
providing guided curriculum choices. 



Students in junior and senior high school should be given Student Self "Government 
increasing degrees of responsibility for self-government, and Youth Helping Youth 
including setting the standards for behavior and deport- 
ment, monitoring compliance, and helping each other in a 
variety of ways, including academica"y. Recent experi- 
ments in ; jrious parts of the country indicate that wearing 
imiforms appeals to junior high schoolers — if the decision to 
do so is theirs, and if they are allowed to determinewhat the uniform 
will be. 

In fact, youth-helping-youth programs have been shown 
to be uniquely effective in harnessing the energies of young 
people in constructive ways and raising their self-esteem. In 
San Antonio, Texas, for example, the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company of the Southwest is working with the Intercultural 
Development Research Association in the Valued Youth 
Partnership Program, a project v/hich at-risk high school 
students tutor younger children. 



Counselors are crucial in these years, as are classes in Counseling and Life Skills Classes 
nutrition, drug abuse, health, and especially child develop- 
ment. Few junior or senior high schools teach young people 
how the himian child grows physically and mentally. Chil- 
dren know more about amoebas and trees than they do about 
people. Child developm.ent courses are lodged almost exclu- 
sively in colleges. Yet parenthood is a role that almost all 
these Hispanic yoimg people will assume, whether they are 
college-bound or not. 



One promising pilot program which addresses work, life STEP 
counseling, and the need to stem summer learning losses is 
the Summer Training and Education Program— STEP, de- 
veloped by Public/Private Ventures. It tries to maintain 
basic skills and to reduce dropout and teen pregnancy rates. 
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Opportunity to Earn 
While They Learn 



Employment/Study for the 
Over-age Middle Schooler 



Volunteer Community Service 



It consists of an intensive two-summer program of academic 
instruction, life-skills training, and job experience along with 
support and personal contact provided during the interven- 
ing school year. 

* * * * Jt- 

For a variety of reasons, educational, developmental, 
and economic, children in the junior and senior high school 
years should be given the opportunity to earn money. 
Middle-class youngsters in suburban settings can trim 
hedges, mow lawns, walk dogs, baby sit. These are not 
usually options for inner-city youngsters. Working with an 
Adopt-a-School p rogram, a senior high school might assume 
the role of employment clearinghouse, developing job op- 
portimities with institutions, agencies, businesses, home- 
owners, and the like, and referring high schoolers and stu- 
dents from feeder junior highs to after-school or weekend job 
opportunities. Attending school and maintaining a satisfac- 
tory academic standing should be required, of course, in 
return for the privilege of earning, and a close connection 

should be maintained between school and job supervisor. 

* * * * * 

Over-age students become discouraged and feel stupid in 
classes of younger students, who in t^im may be influenced 
in negative ways by their older, more physically developed 
classmates. We suggest, therefore, that those who are 16 or 
over be given the option to participate in programs that 
combine academic work, occupational training, and paid 
employment, instead of being forced to attend classes with 
younger students. Establishing r m-traditional programs 
for over-aged students lies with the educators, of course, but 
their success depends upon the cooperation of the job train- 
ing establishment and the business community if job train- 
ing is to be relevant to the local labor market. 

* * * * X- 

Both junior and senior high schoolers also need opportu- 
nities to engage in volunteer community service, and if the 
volunteers receive recognition and praise — preferably on ^ 
local television show — so much the better. Business organi- 
zations can develop teen community-pride projects and 
opportunities for community service; giving young people a 
chance to be useful, to gain recognition fpr their service to 
others, is an immense boost to their self-esteem, and it creates 
a sense of accountability to neighbors and neighborhood that 
is often lacking in those who feel mey have no stake in society 
or who consider themselves victims of it. 
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Business has many roles here, in recognizing and devel- 
opirig both the for-pay and the volunteer activities uito 
v^hich youngsters can be recruited. In addition, business can 
sponsor athletic programs, social clubs, activities clubs — 
music, drama, dance — v^hich ran widen horizons and build 
self-esteem. 

The Older Teens 

In the later teen years, the tendencies that began to be 
evident earlier are xxow more pronounced, and differences 
widen between the in-school and the dropped out, between 
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male and female. Some are in deep trouble; some need only 
a little help; some are succeeding. No single program or 
approach can meet such divergent needs. Flexibility must be 
the hallmark of successful school administration and in- 
structional strategies. 

For many yoimg people, 16 and older, unhappy in full- 
time school and eager to begin earning, a new set of educa- 
tion options may be required. Such people ought to be able 
to learn at their own pace, attending night school, or drop- 
ping out and then dropping back in, or attending alternative 
schools " ich an arrangement would of course require real 
coordu .on betVy^ zn the schools, the adult education pro- 
grams, ' vocational education programs, and the job train- 
ing estab 't'hment. 

Again, many of the economically disadvantaged His- 
panic young people who are still in school are over-age for 
grade; some of these older teens, in fact, may be still in 
middle school. Many are drifting, doing poorly, cutting 
classes. Someof the young male students have obtained their 
first jobs. Others are now enmeshed in drug and alcohol 
abuse. Self-esteem is abysn ally low — although this fact 
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may be hidden by cocky behavior. 

In these later teen years, however, many haye dropped 
out of school, the men to accept jobs demanding few skills 
and little education, the women — married and unmarried 
— to bear babies and ultimately seek welfare or poorly paid 
employment. 

For some, gang membership and crime offer what nei- 
ther school nor work can provide: excitement, a sense of 
identity and purpose, and moremoney than unskilled work- 
ers can earn. 

And for all, men and women, in school and out, operat- 
ing within or outside the law, poverty is an intense reality. This 
is the age group characterized by no achievable dreams. 
According to High School and Beyond, the longitudinal data 
base developed for the Center for Education Statistics, His- 
panic high schoolers from low socioeconomic families be- 
lieve that finding a steady job and being successful in work 
are very important, and thai having children is very impor- 
tant; many expect to be married and living in their own 
homes by age 19. But the future that they realize is plainly 
grim: males v^l v/ork for low wages in jobs with few 
benefits, females will produce children and keep house — 
and wo A — and both are powerless to change the grinding 
poverty of their presents and futures. 

What Will Help? 

Facilitating Entry into the World of Work 

Because the 1 6-1 8 year olds are beginning to go their own 
separate ways, efforts to help them must take a number of 
diverse approaches. 

Counseling It is clear that school systems serving poor Hispanic 
communities must provide remediation services to young 
and older teenagers— presented, however, as an opportu- 
nity and not as a penalty — and m,ust be given the resources 
to upgrade their counseling services. The major fi;inction of 
the counselor is to inspire, to open the student's eyes to the 
opportunities which do exist, to persuade the student to 
work toward those opportunities, and to clearly care what 
the student does and says and thinks; experience has shovm 
that the caring is the single most important ingredient. In the 
counseling process the counselor must assess the young 
person's weaknesses and strengths and build on the 
strengths, using referrals to appropriate social agencies and 

all the other resources that can be called upon. 

* * * * * 

Jobs Poor children need money. Flexible work/study programs 
must be devised in a cooperation between local employers 
and the school system. The student who takes an 8-to-4 job, 
for instance, may need a chance to continue his or her 
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education in the late afternoon or evening; the full-time 
student, in order to remain a full-time student, nnay need 
opportunities to work after ffChool. Roosevelt High School in 
Nev^ York is a particularly successful demonstration of how 
schools can devise a number of concurrent programs to 
adapt to the diverse needs and schedules of students. The 
four-year, nine-to-three formulation is not sacred. 

>: jf jf * * 

Young people are imlikely to invest in their futures if Mentoring 
they do not believe they have futures. The business commu- 
nity must play a major role in inspiring students of this age 
to look and plan ahead. Business representatives who meet 
— more than once, perhaps — with small groups of students, 
or even with single students whom they ''adopt,'' can reveal 
open doors to satisfying occupations wholly new to the 
i ^aginations of barrio youngsters. 



And businesses can involve themselves more actively to 
assure that the youth component of the Job Trr^ning Partner- 
ship Act's Private Industry Councils are implemented. Expe- 
rience, in fact, has shown that business involvement is essen- 
tial. Private industry can be especially helpful by supporting 
work-and-training programs, and by pressing for a stipend 
provision in the Act. The majority of the 16-18 year olds must 
earn money — they cannot afford to spend months in train- 
ing with no income. 

* * 3f * * 

But business cannot be solely responsible for the tran- 
sition from school to work. Federal, state, and local agen- 
cies and community leaders can provide a vast amount of 
help to the 16-lS age group. Business should support the 
expansion of two programs which have proved their 
worth — the Job Corps and the Conservation Corps. 

3f 3f * * * 

Out-of-school youth should be actively recruited, by 
social agencies, community organizations, and school sys- 
tems, to attend non-traditional classes — particularly classes 
in English As a Second Language, preparation for the GED 
examination, and child development and parenting. It is 
interesting to note that some of the most effective non- 
traditional training has used young, out-of-work perform- 
ing artists. They make effective role players and language 
teachers who capture the imaginations of students. 



Finally, a great deal of help can be provided via videos — Videos 
bilingual videos — in the places where poor people must 
spend so much time waiting to be served: welfare and 
employment departments and clinics. Here again use can be 
made of performers — individuals trained to hold the stage. 
Looped video programs that present clever, entertaining 
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dramas and cartoons can painlessly carry information about 
health and nutrition, drugs, AIDS, parenting, and child de- 
velopment and child abuse, for instance, as well as agency 
outreach messages about available resources and services 
that can improve the quality of many lives. 

For the older teenagers, one final word needs to be said 
about wages and work incentives: 

If welfare and AFDC payments^ which are not parlicularlx/ 
generous, are nevertheless greater than or eqml to the going wage 
minus child care and transportation costs, there is indeed little 
incentive to work — unless advancement opportunities promise a 
far better future. 
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Breaking the Cycle 

The alarming growth in the iiumber of young citizens 
who are alienated by the failure of our society to educate and 
train them for rewarding employment is a serious threat to 
our national security. The recommendations offered in this 
paper are designed to promote the business sector/public 
sector partnerships that will encourage the inclusion of at- 
risk youth in the nation's economic mainstream. Many re- 
quire fundamental reorganization as well as new levels of 
cooperation and coordination among businesses and agen- 
cies that historically functioned independently. They call for 
action and a generosity of spirit that society endorses but 
rarely implements when it is time to decide who will give up 
ivhat for the greater good. 

Inaction, how(:ver, is no longer an option. There are no 
passive, wait-and-see solutions in an increasingly high-tech 
world thctt has dramatically chvinp^ed the nature oi\he labor 
matKet. The nation cannot sit back and assume that an ex- 
panding economy is bound to come along rind solve the 
problems of unemployment and underemployment. 

Financial resources are of course an issue. But the delib- 
erate and coordinated action that the nation must take to turn 
around the life circumstances of its poor and its non-college- 
bound youth requires more than an open pocketbook. 

• It requires that business direct its personal attention, 
time, and effort as well as dollars to social and education 
matters thai Historically it has delegated to others. Busi- 
ness cannot avoid its responsibility to become involved 
in community affairs. 

• It requires that both the educators and the minority lead- 
ership cease seeing as suspect the business community's 
interest in education. Th'" i^r^tion establishment, busi- 
ness, and the Hispanic cox.cmunity have a mutual inter- 
est in the creation of a prepared workforce. The future of 
growing numbers of poor Hispanics and other non- 
college-bound youth depends upon their capacity to fill 
the slots that business and industry are creating. 

• It requires that labor and management be o} .0 nego- 
tiating arrangements — where such do not aii ./ady exist 
— to make it possible to place youthful part-time trainees 
alongside mature workers. Increased union support and 
sponsorship of such programs — together with 
management's respect for labor's concern that such 
strategies not be used to displace workers or reduce 
v/ages — could open a new and needed transition route 
from school to work. 
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• It requires that the public sector's education and helping 
agencies eir. erge from behind the walls that protect their 
turfs. Comprehensive service is an achievable goal — if 
v^e abandon the notion that the way we always did it is the 
only way to do it. Educators, job trainers, and welfare and 
health officials and practitioners must increase their 
efforts to work together and learn from one another. The 
latest label for this cooperation is case management. Under 
a number of other labels it has failed. It cannot be allowed 
to fail again. 

• It requires tl - the growing Hispanic middle class make 
a strong commitment to support Hispanic institutions 
morally and financially. Those who have achieved 
upward mobility must not leave the next generation 
behind. 

• It requires that poor, young Hispanics not slip into the 
debilitating trap of seeing themselves as helpless victims. 
They must demand performance and accountability 
from others, and they must deliver performance and ac- 
countability in turn. 

Breaking the cycle of poverty requires the national 
mobilization embodied in the call to action — Partners in 
Education — which precedes this report. Breaking the cycle 
will cost money. But more painful than the budgets v^l be 
the reshuffling of responsibility, power, and turf that must 
inevitably take pLce as new procedures and strategies are 
explored. The process vnW not be struggle-free. But leaders in 
government, business, labor, education, social services, and 
Hispanic community affairs, with sincere concern for the 
nation's future, cannot doubt that fulfilling our traditional 
social contract with the nation's youth — a contract that 
promises upward mobility, a job at a living wage, and an 
opportunity to build a rewarding life, in return for diligence 
and hard work — is worth the fight. 
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TAKING A FAMILY VIEW 



The seem is a clean, bare kitchen. Cen- 
ter stage there is a cracked formica table, u n- 
adorned except for a glass vase containing a 
single geranium. There is no table doth. 

Three women are seated on vxil'wom 
dinette chairs around the. table. Two similar 
chairs are at left stage. Seated at the table: 

Consuela, 44, a warm, gentle- 
hcartcd mamadta. She is comfortable 
and at ease. This is her home. Her 
kitchen. Her domain. 

She is married to a domineering, 
macho husband whose frustration and 
despair about his inability to earn 
enough money so that his family can 
live well is translated into anger at his 
wife and children. She accepts this as 
''the will of God," just as she accepted 
the death of two infants, the first of her 
five children, and the disappearance of 
her third child — a boy who ran away at 
15 in angry rebellion against his father. 
Two children remained; they are now 
young womer.. 

Juanita, 24, Consuela's eldest, 
dropped out of school at 16 to get mar- 
ried. She adores her authoritarian fa- 
ther, "understands" his weaknesses, 
but is impatient with the fatalism of her 
mother. She has assumed her father's 
rigid attitudesand sees them as her own 
strength of character. She sees herself as 
happily married, a devoted wife and 
mother who loves her hard-working 
husband — employed by a street pav- 
ing company — and her two children (a 
boy, -Lid a girl, 7). all of whom she 
dominates. In effect, she has never left 
home, and now lives two houses away 
from her parents. 

Graciela, 34, a neighbor, a widow 
who lost her husband in an industrial 
accident some years ago and wasl'^ft in 
poverty with two young children, now 
teenagers (14 and 17). She is strong, 
direct, pragmatic, using all her innate 
capabilities in fighting the poverty of 
the barrio and the dangers of the street 
that are luring her kids. She has little 
education but a quick intelligence that 
makes use of ideas and resources as she 
finds them. She lives in the poorest sec- 
tion of the barrio, next to an empty lot 
which serves as the area's dump. 

Standing together at left stage, in front 
of the empty chairs: 

Beatrice, 20, Cc isuela's youngest, a 
strong, selfKiireCtxl person with the 
loving warmth of h'Jr mother, but none 
of the passivity. She is determined not 
to be snared in poverty, like her parents 
and older sister. A student leader, she 
earned excellent grades in high school. 
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won a scholarship, and went away to 
college over her father's strong objec- 
tions. Now in her junior year, she lives 
at college, 600 miles away. She will 
graduate with honors and go on to a 
successful professional earner — mar- 
riage and babies will have to wait. 

Lilia, 16, a next-door neighbor. She 
became pregnant, dropped out of 
school, and married at 14. Diego, her 
husband, now 1 8, dropped out of school 
at 16 to go to work. A hard worker, with 
strong family values but no skills or 
higher expectations, he scrambles from 
one marginal, short-term job to another. 
The strongest influence in Lilia's young 
life has been her traditional and loving 
parents who taught her that a girl 
should not concern herself with any- 
thing but marriage and children. But 
Liiia has another influence in her life: 
Beatrice. And now, with a baby in her 
ai'ms, Lilia is beginning to listen to Bea 
— what she hears disturbs her, but she 
listens. 



B3a:(warml\f) Gee, Lil, it seems like just 
a couple of years ago I was baby-sitting 
vou, and now . . . 

Lilia: Well, now you can baby-sit 
Eduardo for me. He's .so sweet, and so 
good — and he's so quiet! 

Bea: You know, it's nice for him to be 
quiet, Lil — but not too quiet. Be sure 
and talk to him a lot, and play with him. 



Babies need to be stimulated. That's the 
way they learn . . . 

Juanita: (loudly interrupting) Don't lis- 
ten to her, Lil. She's just showing off! 
Just because she goes to college, she 
thinks she knows it all! Wait until she 
has kids of her own — if she ever does! 
Men don't respect single girls who leave 
home, you know. Believe me, Lil, the 
only good kids are quiet kids. Like my 
kids. They never give me any trouble. 
Conchita's only seven, but already 
when she gets home from school she 
goes right up to her room without a 
word, just like Alfredo. You don't hear 
him yelling and screaming around the 
house or running around. My kids are 
good k/ds — they never bother me. I tell 
Jhem \^hat to do, and they do it, that's 
alii 

Consuela: (gently) jEh, m'hijitas! 
jCdilanse! (apologetically, to Graciela) 
Sometimes I don't know what to do. 
They still quarrel like they did when 
they were children . . . 

Juanita: Oh, Mom\ Papfl always knew. 
He'd make us stand real still in the 
closet for five or ten minutes, or . . . 

Bea: Oh, sure. He knew what to do. He 
was so mean to Carlos that he ran awav 
on his 15th birthday! (sadly, softly) W"i! 
haven't seen our kid brother since. 

Juanita: That's not Papa's fault. You 
know how Carlos was — sabes que? — 
running around with that gor.g of 
punks, always getting in trouble, cut- 
ting classes at school. What he needed 
was more discipline! 

Bea: (tensely) What he needed was 
more love and understanding . . . and he 
needed help in school . . . 

Graciela: (tryng to change the subject) 1 
joined that Learning Center you wrote 
to me about, Bea. 

Bea: (enthusiastically) That's wonder- 
ful, Graciela! But I'm not surprised — 
do Alicia and Hector go too? Do you 
like it? 

Graciela: I love it. So do the kids, espe- 
cially Alicia, who meets several of her 
friends there — all 13 and 14. Put even 
my know-it-all 17 year old likes it. You 
know, he was talWng about dropping 
out even though he's a senior?! Kept 
saying he had to go to work to help the 

(Continued) 
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family. I wanted to spank him, big as he 
is. (laughs). 

Well, you know, if s tough to be so 
poor — but I told him he'll go right on 
being poor all his life if he doesn't stay in 
school and go to college — like you. 
Don't tell him I told you, but he says 
you're his inspiration — brainy and 
beautiful. 

Bea: Oh, he's silly. But he r*ally likes the 
program? Alicia, too? 

Graciela: They sure do, both of them. 
You'd besurprised who goes there. Par- 
ents, teachers, kids — even principals 
and supervisors show up. We have a 
good time eating dinner together, we 
take turns doing the cooking, you 
know, then all the parents go into a 
room to meet with the teachers — they 
teach us a lot, and we teach them plenty! 
And the kids go into another room and 
do their homework, with some teachers 
sitting in to help. It works, it really does. 
I feel a lot better about the school and the 
teachers — I used togothcre juj t to fight 
with them about my kids. 
(Pausing, -pensive) You know, Bea, I 
never ate with Anglos before. 

(Offstage, right, a door slams loudly. 
Consutla stiffens and looks frightened. She 
pushes quicky out of her chair and hurries 
offctage, right, without a word. 

A muffled, angry nude voice is heard.) 

Juanita: (worriedly) It's Papa. Excuse 
me . . . (exits right) 

(An awkward silence is broken by Bea, 
trying to pick up her conversation with 
GracieUi.) 

Bea: Graciela, did you ever contact the 
Housing Assistance Agency I told you 
about? 

Graciela: About the lot next door? 

Bea: The Pit, yes. It's nothing but a 
garbage dump. 

Graciela: That's what they said. I went 
to see them. One of the guys got mad. 
An Anglo. He said he was the director 
— an architect. 

Bea: He got mad at you? 

Graciela: Oh no, no. He got mad about 
the lot and the dump. Said nobody 
should have to live there, especially 
families with kids, and they were doing 
something about it . Said he was going to 
start right now to get us out of there. He 



did, too. He put me on — what did he 
call it? — a priority list for a new place . 

(Consuela and Juanita return, xoalldng 
slou^ty. Juanita has an arm around her 
mother's shoulders; Consuela looks sad. She 
sits down next to Bea, who has taken 
Juanita's chair. Juanita remains standing. 
After a short silence during which everyone 
sympathetically xoatches Consuela, Bea 
gently covers her mother's hand and speaks 
firmly.) 

Bea: Mama! You've got to do some- 
thing about it! 

Consuela: iQu6 puedo hacer, m'ijita? 
It's God's will . . . 

Bea: Mother! You can do something 
about it! First thing Monday morning 
I'm going to call a counseling center, 
and I'm going to make an appointment. 
For both of us. I'm going with you. 

Juanita: (angrily) Oh, Little Miss Do- 
Gooder! Alotyouknowaboutit? It just 
so happens that Papa just got Hred . . . 
and remember this, Bea. we do not take 
our family business to a government 
agency. You learn new things in school 
but you forget respeto and dignidadl 

Bea: (momentarily stunned by the news 
and Juanita' Sanger) Papa got fired againl 

Juanita: And he had a couple of drinks, 
that's all! He's sleeping it off. Mom will 
be o.k, she always is. 

Graciela: (starting to rise) I think I'd 
better go . . . 

(Atdephone rings, off-stage, right.Jua- 
nita turns and dashes off, nght) 

Juanita: I'll get it, before it wakes up 
Papa — don't go, Graciela! 

(Graciela slowly sits back down, look- 
ing questionirigly at Bea, who smiles and 
nods at her.) 

Bea: I mean it. Mama. We're going to 
go. The center won't hurt Papa. It will 
help both of you. 

(Juanita enters slowly, crying. Her 
sister, Bea, springs up and embraces her.) 

Bea: What happened, 'Nita? What's 
wrong? 

Juanita: (stUl crying) Alfredo — it's 
Alfredo. M'ijito. My son. 



Bea: What about Alfredo? 

Juanita: At the police station. He was 

S)icked — they said he had drugs. 
suddenly angry) He never told me! He 
never talks to ma' 

Bea: (crisply but gently) All right! 
jC^lmate! jVdmanos! 

Juanita: (immediately arcepting Bea's 
^ead) ^Ad6nde vamos? 

Bea: ^D6nde? First to the Barrio Legal 
E)efense office, and thon to the police 
station. Where else? 

(Bea and Juanita exit right, arm in 
arm.The remaining women silently watch 
them go.) 

Lilia: (patting her baby and sighing) You 
sec? Bca's wonderful! I'd love to be like 
her. 

Consuela: (lovingly, proudly) Oh,sf.Bca 
says she's really going to change things 
around here! 

Lilia: You know what, Dofta Consuela, 
she will. 

(Jhe curtain falls.) 



— Henry Sanlieslevan 
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THE HISPANIC POLICY DEVELOPMEIMT PROJECT is a non- 
profit organization— a 501(C)(3)— which encourages the analysis 
of public policies and policy proposals affecting Hispanics in the 
United States. 

HPDP directs its efforts in particular to the problems of His- 
panic youth: education, employment, and family formation. Com- 
pared to other segments of the U.S. population, the Hispanic 
segment is young. This vouthful population is often inadequately 
served by schools and social service agencies, and many Hispanic 
young people are insufficiently trained to compete effectively in 
the job market. To attack these problems, HPDP supports high- 
level public policy commissions composed of prestigious Hispan- 
ics and non-Hispanics; conferences, seminars, and debates around 
central education and employment issues; both lay and profes- 
sional analysis and evaluation of specific policy options; and 
policy analysis competitions open to Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
scholars as well as Hispanic organization::. HPDP places major 
emphasis on supporting the work of Hispanic organizations and 
increasing their access to policy-making networlcs. 

The communication of data and policy options is a major part of 
HPDP's program. Using publication and dissemination of data 
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